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SYNTHESIS 


BASIL MILOVSOROFF 


In 1937 Walter Wilkinson brought his hand puppets from England to 
the Festival in Cincinnati, and very charmingly cut us down to our real 


size. Of course, we had the best puppets in the world in America, but 
not like Walter’s. 


Backstage, his puppets were far short of the perfection of line and 
form that many of our puppeteers had achieved making the puppets as 
perfect as men. But on the stage it was a different story. Whereas our 
perfect puppets were, only too often, beautiful, but dead, Walter’s 
lived with an intensity that left no doubt, no reserve. They were the 
most beautiful puppets, for, for the moment of their life on the stage, 
they did nothing that they could no really do, and we believed in what 
they did. Their’s was the true Theatre. 


Walter has synthesis. Like rhythm, some have it, others do not. It is 
an illusive that goes also under the names of balance, fusion, harmony, 
etc.. having the meaning of putting together all the elements that go into 
a show, in such measure and relationship as to build and intensify its 
dramatic intent so that it will lift the spectators from their individual 
realities, and make them live it with all their senses. Walter is attuned 
intuitively and creatively to his type of puppet, and draws unerringly 
upon his vast store of humor, experience, and talents to the tullest extent 
of the puppet’s ability to deliver, and in proportion to his limitations. 


What are these abilities and limitations of the hand puppet? The hand 
puppet is a distorted, simplified, inanimate suggestion of man or animal. 
He has been a ludicrous bunch of mischief from Punch and Judy on to 
Kookla and Ollie. This does not mean that he cannot effectively fence 
with a serious moral, and sink its point deep. He can, but he brings 
this about in his own ludicrous way. Being a physical distortion, he has 
logical right to distortion of motion, and hence makes no offense in cross- 
ing the stage in one move. He is a doer His prodigious physical prowess 
(because of the puppeteer’s fingers inside) and his swiftness make him one. 
Hence, it befits him better to speak sparingly and do things distortingly 
and vastly. His “homeric” deeds and ways, which no man in real life, 
nor another type of puppet can duplicate, are acceptabie as truth, for, 
being unique and inimitable, they have their unique reason to be. And 
it is this uniqueness of ludicrousness and motion that is the basis for 
synthesis in hand puppets. 


The string puppet is different. Not being limited by the shape and 
size of the puppeteer’s hand, he presents colossal opportunities for imagina- 
tive use of line and form, and offers a basis for synthesis of tl.e arts to 
create imaginative, artistic theatre of great vitality. Yet. we have bogged 
down completely with the string puppet. Why? This is probably why. 
The string puppet is a fully formed figure, or form. If a man, or animal, 
he has a proper set of extremities. The logic seems to point, that having 
‘them he must use them. What happens? The puppet has to walk, we 
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think, like a biped, or a quadruped. What does this mean? It means he 
has not only lost that swifi, sure, superior motion cf his brother hand 
puppet, bu the has descended even beyond the live people’s inferior ways, 
for he cannot walk even as well as people. Furthermore, being able to 
look exactly like a live actor, he was set to act in the plays, even great 
plays of Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Shakepeare, etc., to make him great. Lighted 
up with bright lights, and weighed down with a great burden of words, 
words, great word, making an occasional, queer stumble on the stage to re- 
lieve the pressure of the gigantically disproportioned weight of words, he 
looks pathetic, an epitome of inferiority. Unless the intent is to show just 
this drama of inferiority, it is no Theatre. It is plain suffering. 


Perhaps this is the cause of our current flight from string puppets 
to hand puppets. Yet perhaps it is a way of learning which is pointing 
to the need for serious search and revaluation. Perhaps the whole thing 
is simpler than we think, and we should make Theatre with a string 
puppet within his own powers and limitations, basing our synthesis on 
these. Perhaps even the great plays are possible with string puppets, if 
someone has the courage and ability to take these apart, save the plot 
and the emotional content, and start his artistic synthesis of these in 
proper measure and respect for the artistic powers and limitations of the 
string puppet. We might be surprised. Perhaps the very limitations 
that stump us in our ego-realistic efforts hide the greatest powers of the 
string puppet, as they do in hand puppets. Perhaps we should do some 
searching. 


} 
For those of us whose creative souls are attuned to puppets that have 
a full body and offer a certain completeness for a fuller creative form - 
imagery, yet for a time baffled by the seemingly unsolvable problem of 
synthesis of the marionette, perhaps an answer can be found in rod and 
string puppets, and perhaps, through them, a way back to marionettes. 


Perhaps one should not accept any conventional type of rod puppet, 
for a restrictive rule, or a vested interest of the convention stifles the urge 
for adventure and discovery, which are a real joy in the creative arts. 
There is much creative pleasure in making one’s puppets, and then attach- 
ing rods and strings, for the special functions and effects needed. Basically, 
all rods and strings lead down out of sight to the handle of the supporting 
rod, but specifically each puppet’s controls, being functional, are never 
quite the same. The motion of the rod and string puppet depends on the 
rod, or string control. Much of it does not have, fortunately, the plasticity 
of human motion, or the uncertainty of gravity motion of the marionette. 
Its conditional quality is lovely puppet motion, and with puppets imagin- 
atively stylized, the synthesis is no real trouble to achieve. The Rabbit’s 
big feet can walk in the oddest way, or he can turn his head completely 


around, and then like Thurber’s rabbit, take it off and put it back again, 
and do it surely, credibly. The apparition can glide thru the air and 
instantly freeze without a wobble, then open the door and disappear thru 
it; the dancing feet, whether a pair or tandem, can achieve a remarkable 
speed and precision. The rod and string puppets point to most interesting 
possibilities, and can encompass much of the imaginative from happy 
fancy to somber, heavy tragedy, and sur-realism. 


Have you got synthesis? Maybe puppets can tell you. 
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MARIONETTES VERSUS HAND PUPPETS 


Mabel and Cedric Head 


Our preference for the stringed puppet or marionette is a natural one, 
as we began with this type of puppet twenty years ago, when we started in 
the puppet business and have grown more and more partial to it in those 
passing years. Marionettes have given us a good living all this time; they 
have afforded us an interesting life on the road and have added, year by 
year to our list of friends and to our store of human experience and help- 
ful philosophy. 


These same things, you will say, could be done by hand puppets. Yes, 
we grant you that they could—so we must be more technical. We admit at 
once that our experience with hand puppets is very limited. Our com- 
ments therefore are from observation of others rather than actual practice. 


Regarding the two types of puppets from their physical figures,—we 
prefer marionettes because their bodies seem better proportioned. They 
have legs and feet which most hand puppets we have seen have not. They 
can, when well handled, simulate a human walk. Their arms accord more 
with human proportions, (most hand puppets arms are not much longer 
than the human fingers inside of them). The marionette arms are more 
in accord with human proportions, and when well manipulated by strings, 
rise and fall with a more human gesture. 


In regard to manipulation, well-made and well-handled marionette 
heads can be turned with all the semblance of a natural human gesture. 
Hand puppet heads usually have only the backward and forward move- 
ments. 


More than all of this technical business of puppetry, we believe that 
the preference for hand puppets by the average handpuppeteer may be 
largely due to the simplified equipment and space required in transporta- 
tion. A successful marionette show of professional proportions requires 
adequate automotive equipment that runs into quite an investment. We 
prefer a large one and one-half ton truck with a large van body capable 
of carrying several productions, enabling us to stay on the road for sev- 
eral months at a time. This type of truck carries all of our equipment, 
puppets, properties and paraphanalia that go with our average productions. 
While not so convenient as the smaller space required by hand puppet 
baggage, it gives us, as puppeteers, a greater satisfaction. 


We think the marionette figure, with its more solid foundation, affords 
a better medium or effective costuming. It has a substance that the hand- 
puppet does not offer us. 


We believe that a large professional marionette stage gives better vis- 
ibility to a larger audience and gives rise to a much better illusion of size, 
which is most important to a successful marionette presentation. Many 
hand puppet stages with their lack of procenium, adequate properties and 
backgrounds, give no illusion whatsoever, which in turn limits their vis- 
ibility. 














STEVE MIDDLEBURY, IND 


Mystery! KENT & LOUISE MORE (NY) are doing something and 
they’re real excited about it, but they won’t tell me what it is! Any of 
you know? ... HERB SHEFFEL writes that “BOB SMIiTH’s Howdy 
Doody, and that animated animal (a cow, or dog, or something, and Clara- 
bell the clown) are with the Ringling Brothers & Barnum & Bailey Circus 
Side Show - and they are a popular feature. 


DON SAHLIN worked with the BUFANO STUDIO on “Master Peter’s 
Puppet Show” which was given with the Little Orchestra Society of New 
York, then with PAULINE BENTON’S Red Gate Players. Between times 
he broke in his own ST. GEORGE in Conn., and helped the MORES 
(above) with their Project Secrecy! What goes here, when people not 
only won’t give me news; they go out of their way to let me know it! 
Times have sure changed since I was a boy, and entertainers COURTED 
publicity. 


DORIS GOODRICH JONES of Waco, Texas, reports that Mr. Jones is 
recovering from a serious heart attack. Our best wishes. They had a visit 
from THE PROCTORS. Miz Jones did a quickie puppetry course for the 
4H groups and County Recreational Workers, at the request of the State 
Extension Service, in which she included several “half hour puppets” a la 
the English Puppetry Journal. Friends urge her to go on television, but she 
says she hasn’t caught up with all the Bible stories and Texas history plays 
she’s planning. Sounds like a wonderful field she’s exploring. Hope she 
can come to the Festival and tell us about it. 


EDITH AND BURTON MOORE, Brookmoore, South Coventry, Conn., 
has arranged to get fishline for P. of A. Members for a dollar a hundred 
yards! Black or color. 12% to 35 pound test braided nylon. Whee! 
How’s that for help? Thank you, Burt. 


SYDNEY HARRIS, columnist, casts his vote for puppets on TV. “The 
only minor benefit I can see in that wilderness of nit-wittery known as 
television is that the fine and ancient art of puppeteering may finally come 
into its own in this country. So far, the puppets are vastly superior to all 
the real people on television.” Well! 


Playing the PALACE (that’s in NY, you yokel) Easter week were 
DIETRICH & DIANE, whose act is titled “Toys in Technicolor.” ... For 
the “Ah, Fame!” Dept.: The Carlyle Pharmacy, 1234 6th Ave., N. Y. City, 











recently featured a SID KROFFT FUDGE CAKE, (pound cake, vanilla 
cream, fudge, and whipped cream) @ 50c. Your editor hereby gives up. 
I once almost had a pig named after me (I play the rural areas) but never 
a fudge cake. If you read this column (what am I inferring?) you know 
that Sid is featured in the HOWDY, MR. ICE show... 


ELLEN & ROMAIN PROCTOR played for the Peoria, Ill., Jr. League 
of America Children’s Theatre Series the 6th and 7th of January, for the 
second time this season. Then they went galloping all over Illinois, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas. They got new mem- 
ber G. FREDERICK COWAN of Crawfordsville, Ind., who is 18 and has 
been giving puppet shows professionally for five years, and hopes to use 
them to help him through college. 


LILLIAN. WEBER, Seattle, Wash., has been getting a lot of P. of A. 
publicity in the papers out there. In addition to being a “professional 
amateur,” she helped a couple of 10 year old boys, JOHNNY O’CONNOR 
and DICK ROCKNE, win two Ist Prize awards in the Hobby Show, and 
helped dozens of children and their parents establish the PUPPET LUCK 
THEATRE as a permanent North End Junior Enterprise. By the way, 
have you incorporated P. of A. information in your publicity? 


“The Mousetrap,” which is where this column is written, has lots of 
activity: JUDY ALBERT of Terre Haute brought her father by. MERE- 
DITH BIXBY stopped on his way home from a booking tour and we had 
a grand visit. DICK MYERS “saved our lives” after our recent smash-up 
by driving for us, setting up, tearing down, loading and unloading our 
equipment, and helping tremendously during our Passion Play dates. He 
is now readying his new handpuppet show, which will really be a treat 
for you at the Festival. We've just seen a preview! MARGO & RUFUS 
ROSE, on their way to the Pacific Coast for a tour, stopped here, and did 
private performances to two full houses of invited guests of their Pinoc- 
chio and Rip Van Winkle. And happy day! they are leaving their 3-year- 
old, Christopher, with us until they return the first of June! GUSTAVE 
BAUMANN, of Sante Fe, spent a night with us, and in addition to showing 
us some of his fabulous block prints, added importantly to my collection of 
answers to the question, “What is art?” His answer: “Art is a state of 
mind.” Can you top this? ... Very few people, and no dogs at all, have 
as much fun as we're having these days: we’ve just acquired the best 
camera possible, and in concert with the Roses, intend to make a lot of 
puppet movies! Move over, Disney - stuff is about to happen! 


See you all at the Festival! 











’D LIKE YOU TO MEET 
THE PROCTORS 


Here are the Proctors in the order of their appearances in puppetry 
Romain Proctor, Ellen Proctor, and their children: Jack, 25; Perry, 21; and 
Mimi, 18. 


Romain Proctor (hereinafter referred to as “Prock”) was born in Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. His first puppet - a Japanese hand-puppet given him 
in 1905 - proved so popular that the elder Proctors bought other puppets 
for him. An injured arm, requiring fourteen operations to heal, landed 
Prock in the hospital, where all his young friends came to see him for the 
first few weeks, but soon forgot him. His puppets were his only compan- 
ions during the ordeal. Prock, then, feels deeply grateful to puppets, as 
they were partly responsible for the recovery of his arm and for the de- 
velopment of the several skills he acquired at that time. 


A brief stay at the University of Alabama, Alabama Polytechnic, a 
berth in an army band during World War I, and, finally, studying in Chi- 
cago at the Art Institute and the Academy of Fine Arts took care of 
Prock’s formal education. From Chicago he went to Springfield, Illinois, 
did commercial art, was Director of the School of the Springfield Art 
Association and was one of the pioneer professionals in the rapidly spread- 
ing Little Theatre Movement. In 1923 he married Ellen Sawyer. 


Ellen Sawyer Proctor was born in Pana, and later moved to Hillsboro, 
Illinois. She inherited her lawyer father’s logical mind and her mother’s 
sense of values. She had taken a business course and was in Springfield 
working on the staff of the Illinois State Journal when she married. 


Ellen and Prock’s first child, Jack, was born in 1924, and the fond 
parents (to coin a phrase) immediately made a group of puppets to enter- 
tain him - and entertained all the Springfield children. Little by little 
they began to show through Illinois. Their second son, Perry, (Corky) 
was born in 1928. In 1929, the Prox were given a set of London Punch 
figures,, which started their still growing collection of old and foreign 
puppets. Shortly after the ’29 crash the graphic arts became a drug on 
the market, so the Prox switched the emphasis from art to puppetry. Prock 
stayed in Springfield building puppet shows and doing some illustrating, 
while Ellen drove around the midwest booking the show; then, together 
they played the dates booked. Mimi was born in 1931 - By 1932, the Prox 
had established a territory and built seven productions. The show gained 
momentum until the war years, when, due to the gasoline shortage, the 
Proctors were forced to entrench in the larger Midwest cities where they 
could play to the most people for the least gas. Between bookings, Prock 
illustrated manuals for the War Department. Jack was in the 101 Air- 
borne, seeing action in the invasion of Holland, the Battle of the Bulge, 
and the occupation of Bertchesgarten. 
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Ellen, Prock, and Jack attended the first Puppetry Festival in Detroit 
and are charter members of the P of A. Prock is a “charter officer” - he 
was elected to the first Council and was the first Technical Advisor. He 
is twice past president and Ellen is past Secretary-Treasurer. The Prox 
were chairmen of Festivals at St. Louis in 1941 and at Springfield in 1942, 
and were active in keeping the regional Festivals alive during World War 
II. Mimi has been Junior editor, President, and Secretary of the Puppe- 
teens. Prock is a member of the British Puppet and Model Theatre Guild, 
and Ellen is a member of the International Platform Association. 


To bring the Proctor Tribe up to date: In their current repertoire 
they have the Three Little Pigs, Jack and the Magic Beanstalk, Little Red 
Riding Hood, The Three Wishes, Rumplestiltskin, The Three Little Bears, 
Hansel and Gretel and Sleeping Beauty. 


Cinderella and a magic act are in preparation. The Proctors like to 
dramatize well known stories and use “extra added” variety acts. They 
find that their puppets, like the movies’ animated cartoons, appeal to all 
ages, to “children from three to 103.” Although Ellen and Prock love chil- 
dren and like to show to them, a great deal of their work is for colleges, 
art museums, service clubs, etc., which are all adult audiences. When they 
aren’t giving or building shows, Ellen spends her time booking, while 
Prock illustrates a couple of books each year. Last season, the Prox 
trouped twenty-five states — and spent only seventeen days at home. They 
travel in a Metro Truck, going West in the early Fall, South in the colder 
months; spending the rest of the year in the Midwestern States; and doing 
propaganda shows in the late summertime for the states of Illinois, Iowa 
and Indiana. In addition to their collection of over 300 old and foreign 
puppets, the Proctors have a large and growing library of books about 
puppetry, many of them autographed. 


All three children have done professional puppetry. Jack is married 
to Jame Bolton and is now a Senior at Washington University in St. Louis. 
Perry is a student at Southern Illinois University and Mimi is at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


We are glad to accept articles on puppetry or photographs from 
our membership. If interested write to 


William |. Duncan 


Western College, Oxford, Ohio. 
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CHOREOGRAPHY FOR PUPPETS 


Lea Wallace 
(Part I) 

Choreography, according to Webster, is “The art of arranging dances” 
and choreographer, according to Funk & Wagnall is “one who composes 
or arranges a ballet.” Choreography is chiefly related to the Dance, how- 
ever it has gone on to become part of Drama. Strangely enough, drama 
once came from the Dance. Choreography combines basic design elements, 
but it is not limited to two dimensions; it includes the third dimension 
of depth or space plus time! 


DANCE TECHNIQUE FOR THE PUPPET. With puppets, as with 
humans, the body must be technically equipped to do the required work. 
A dancer’s body is trained to do acrobatics, ballet, tap, etc. Puppets should 
be constructed with the same idea in mind. After this basic requirement, 
the manipulator should familiarize himself with the puppet and experi- 
ment for a wide range of movement in the puppets’ particular dance 
medium. You should decide whether you will work to music already 
written or recorded, or choreograph your dance and then have music 
composed for it. 


CHOREOGRAPHING. A smiple method of procedure is to think of 
a suitable opening and closing and then the middle or bulk of the dance. 
A high point or climax is good but not necessary. This should occur at 
any point from the middle on to the end. For theatrical work (nite club, 
vaudeville) a strong ending is most desirable. Extraneous movement 
always weakens a routine and improvising during a performance will 
do the same. Dance motions should be as precise and as true to the 
original version as possible, even if it is burlesqued or satirized. 


The phases of Dance are many and varied, such as Theatrical - tap, 
ballet, acrobatic, ballroom, chorus line, etc., Ethnic - India, Bali, Java, 
China, Hawaii, etc., Primitive - North and South American Indians and 
African origins. Folk - European countries. Modern (an offshoot of 
Ballet). American - Square and Rounds and still many others. 


Many puppeteers have an “Oriental dancer” in their repertory. This 
is a vague expression, since the Orient starts in the Near East and includes 
Hawaii, Japan and parts of Russia, each different from the other. It is 
worthwhile to do a little research in order to adapt proper gestures, 
stances, costumes and music. In this way, the motions employed between 
these gestures and stances, with music as a rhythmic guide, will be more 
natural. You will then have a well defined dance routine with a good 
percentage of authenticity. 


After watching a dance that you might like your puppet to duplicate - 
think of the over-all characteristics rather than each individual step or 
minute gesture and try to simulate this. This is especially so with hand 
puppets who seldom have legs and feet. The bounce in the puppet body 
and direction in which it goes, has the audience believing they are actually 
taking dance steps. Invaluable in exaggerating motion is careful and 
proper costuming. Turns can be spectacular with full circular skirts 
strategically weighted. 
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DREAM UP YOUR OWN ONE-MAN SHOW 
T-V OR OTHERWISE 
by Dean Raymond 


You can do it! Of course, it’s frightening at first. You want an 
individual show, one that’s different. And all you think of is Kukla, 
Lucky Pup, Beany, or all the others you’ve seen (maybe even See-Saw Zoo, 
if you’ve been Southwest). The ideas you first imagine are imitations or 
variatons of existing shows. But you don’t want that. You want some- 
thing different. 


And your show will be different if you realize one fundamental of 
puppetry. A puppet show is the puppeteer. (I know, but read it again). 
Also, the puppeteer is the puppet show. As the puppeteer can have 
nothing in his show that is foreign to him, neither can he keep out of his 
show what he is. I repeat. A puppet show is the puppeteer. 


So stop looking for ideas outside of yourself and turn your search 
inward. There is where your show lies. Examine your personality. 
Make a list of your moods. Write them down. Do the same with your 
own character and external personality. Dissect them into their com- 
ponent parts. (You may wish to do this in secret. Everyone is a little 
of everything.) 


Now let’s take your voices. Do the ones that come easy. You may 
think you have only a few, but you have more than you think. Let’s say 
you have five that come easily: Normal, low normal, high normal, low 
falsetto, and high falsetto. Try these! Alright, you have five. Now 
nasalize these. The list doubles, becoming ten. Add accents to each of 
the ten and you have twenty. Vary the inflections and breathiness of the 
twenty and there’s no holding you. 


Out of this roomful of people that are all you, some of the voices will 
appeal to you and some won’t. Some you will think quite good. Alright, 
pick out the ones you like and list them. Now compare them with your 
mood and personality list. Match them up! You'll be surprised how 
they fit. For instance, the good on your character list may match up with 
your normal voice, the snide with you nasal normal, the prissy with your 
high normal, etc. 


Now you have the mind (remember your own separate personality 
traits) and the voices of your puppet characters. The next step is to fit 
them with exteriors or appearance. Remember, to your audience your 
puppets must look like what they seem to you. For instance, a witch to 
your audience is evil, even before she speaks or acts. 


To dream up your puppets’ appearance, close your eyes and speak 
with the mind and voice of each puppet. What should the puppet look 
like that speaks and acts that way? His image will come to you. If it 
doesn’t right away, look thru the mags, watch the movies, watch people. 
You'll soon have your different characters and your cast. 


(Continued on page 35) 
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VERSUS 


hand puppets 
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When is a puppet show? It might be a group of children 
playing in their back yard.... 


/ 
/ 
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/ 
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. .OR it might be a group of adults with legitimate theatre experience. Opposite: 
A dramatic moment from ‘‘The Glowing Bird’’ by the Tatterman Marionettes. 
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TOM TICHENOR'S radio show, ‘‘Wormwood Forest"’, is heard over N.B.C. 
every Sunday morning at 9:15 E.S.T. - and may possibly be done with 
marionettes for television. Healso presents marionette shows Wednes- 
day afternoons at the Nashville, (Tenn.) Public Library. Admission is 
free, and any visitors to Nashville are cordially invited. 











A\rter entering the Western College campus at 
Clark Gate (on preceding page) the first building 
one reaches is Edith Clawson Residence Hall. 


Below is a picture window in this building. 


























LETTER FROM MARGARET LEE 


Dear Puppeteers: 


I’m a brand new member of the Puppeteers of America - and Id 
like to tell you how it came about! For a long time I'd thought of joining, 
but I hadn’t got around to it. Then yesterday, just an hour after leaving 
my hotel in Cincinnati to drive to Richmond, Indiana, I found myself 
entering Oxford - and something clicked - I had heard that the Puppetry 
Festival was to be held here. Looking about with interest I thought to 
myself that the open, parklike space on my right - probably a country 
club - would be wonderful setting for such as affair. No sooner had I 
had this thought than presto - a sign in front of a lovely gray stone build- 
ing set back from the highway informed me that this was indeed Western 
College! This beautiful expanse of country I had been admiring actually 
was the setting for the Festival. 


I turned into the driveway beside this building with the name Presser 
Hall over its entrance. I went in and asked a passing student if there 
might be someone there who could tell me something about the Puppeteers 
of America. I was in luck, for I was immediately taken to the broad- 
casting studio in that building where I met Ruth Duncan, who was most 
cardial. I watched the end of a program just going off the air and a bit 
of a television rehearsal in which three Tatterman Marionettes were 
“handling” the commercials. Then began a tour of the campus. 


In Presser Hall I saw the 750-seat auditorium in which public per- 
formances are to be held in June. There’s a nice big stage, a pipe organ 
(in case any puppeteers want aesthetic accompaniment!), two grand 
pianos, about anything anyone could ask for, it seemed to me. We passed 
attractive classrooms and studios, leaving by a rear door to stroll across 
a picturesque stone bridge. 


Ruth Duncan identified the first building we passed as Mary Lyon 
Residence Hall, another soft gray stone building where some Festival 
visitors are to be housed. It looked most inviting, but my time was limited 
and we didn’t go inside. We continued on over to Edith Clawson Residence 
Hall instead, crossing another of Western’s stone bridges. I have been in 
many college residence halls, but I have never seen a more beautiful one 
than Edith Clawson Hall! Many are to stay there and meals are to be 
served in the spacious dining rooms opening off the handsome front foyer 
and overlooking an outdoor terrace. I saw the large recreation room in 
that building, which Ruth told me was to be converted into registration 
headquarters. I looked into some of the comfortable rooms puppeteers 
are to have in June, a second floor lounging room opening onto another 
terrace, a room in which clothes may be pressed (the joy of not having 
to look mussy throughout a conference!) and last, but far from least, 
the elegant bathrooms complete with rows of private shower rooms! 
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Although I was loathe to Ieave Edith Clawson ‘Hall, we finally started 
across to the main building, Peabody Hall. On our way chimes began 
to play and from all the buildings’ came students, looking lovely in their 
pastel cottons as they made their way to the vine-covered stone chapel. 
The chimes were wonderfully played and I remarked that it was too bad 
that the puppeteers couldn’t hear them at the Festival. To my surprise, 
Ruth informed me that Mr. Lawrence Apgar, Head of Western’s Depart- 
ment of Music, the college organist and master in the art of bell ringing 
expects to be on hand to play the chimes at the Festival! There just 
wasn’t time to slip into the chapel even to hear a part of the student 
musicale played there in the half hour before lunch - we went on to 
Peabody Hall. 


To describe this interesting old building would take a better writer 
than I am - suffice it to say that its atmosphere is one of genuine hos- 
pitality and charm. There are high ceilings, spacious parlors and, in one 
wing, the well-equipped Leonard Theatre where some Festival meetings 
are to be held. Here we found Bill Duncan, who seemed really delighted 
to welcome such a novice puppeteer as myself. He joined us for a look at 
the gymnasium just back of Peabody Hall, a separate building to be 
turned into an exhibit hall. And next to this building is the truly gorgeous 
Nature Theatre with grass terraces for seats, an upper and a lower stage 
and perfect acoustices in spite of its large size. 


By now it was time for lunch and I needed no urging to stay, eating 
with the Duncans in the Lodge, the campus “hangout” - and a grand place 
to relax. Perhaps here I should mention that I had been meeting a number 
of people on my campus tour. I met the president of Western, Mr. Philip 
Henderson, who actually expressed genuine pleasure at having his college 
invaded by puppeteers. Bill Duncan says his daughter and Mr. Apgar’s 
son are junior puppeteers. I met several faculty members and some 
students - all were very friendly, and interested in the Festival. 


I just had to tear myself away after lunch - need I say that by then 
I had left my membership fee with Bill Duncan? I returned to my car at 
Presser Hall and drove back through the campus past the buildings, 
down past the pond, up the hill and out the gate, knowing that I had had 
but a glimpse of Western College, but feeling the warmth and friendliness 
of the place and thoroughly impressed by its beauty. When I tried to 
express this to the Duncans in parting, they asked why I didn’t write a 
letter about my impressions to the rest of the P of A. Here it is - the best 
I could do - and it doesn’t begin to convey my enthusiasm. Who would 
want to miss a Festival held in such a wonderful setting with every kind 
of room and building for every possible use? All I can say is that - after 
seeing Western College - NOTHING could keep me away from there the 
last four days in June! (And I’m trying now to manage to stay for the 
Institute, too.) In the words of my young daughter - if you don’t come, 
“you'll be sorry!” 


Very sincerely yours, 


Margaret Lee 
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Tue Lodge, rustic recreation center on the campus 


where sandwiches and soft drinks are sold and 


where there is plenty of lounging space, both 


indoors and out. 





Betow is a scene in the 1400-seat Ernst Nature 


Theatre, one of Western’s beautiful outdoor 


attractions. 








DON SAHLIN, versatile young pup- 
peteer, with characters from his ‘‘St. 
George and the Dragon"’. 











Lubhla, 
fran, 


‘nollie 





EA WALLACE 


with her amazing 


Samba, conga 
and rhumba team. 





Audiences howled when Olga 
and Martin Stevens presented 
“*The Taming of the Shrew’’, 
(Below). America’s most ex- 
perimental and versatile 
puppeteers, they work with 
hand, rod, string and shadow 
puppets, all within a single 
season. Steve now has a one- 
man show (hand), in which the 
characters don masks to pre- 
sent ‘*The Owland The Pussy- 
eat**. 











DEAN RAYMOND’S TV show, ‘*‘See-Saw Zoo’* appears on WBAP - TV, Fort Worth. 
Above are Maurice, ‘‘The Bum Steer’’, and Bonnie, the glamorous mouse. Mailbox 
is hinged to swing back out of the way when not in use. 
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JIMMY ROSE is well on his way to becoming a star puppeteer of tomorrow. 
Note P of A plug on stage. 








MARIAN ENNENGA cleverly converts stuffed toys into hand puppets. 
She has also made an ingenious portable stage from a collapsable 
baby bathinette. 
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(Continued from page 10) 
DREAM UP YOUR OWN ONE-MAN SHOW 


A note of warning! Don’t ever double-cross your audience by having 
a deceptive outward appearance for your character. Don’t have a nice 
witch. This is too much of an intellectual strain. While trying to unravel 
this, the audience will have lost the thread. Bingo, the show is only 
saved by a tricky dance or song. 


Let’s say you have done all that is suggested above. You have one 
or two good characters, some evil ones, and some supporting characters 
that are easly recognizable types. But where is the show, you ask, what 
plot can I use? 


You’ve already got it! If you have different characters, you auto- 
matically have plot. Put these characters in any situation. Your plot will 
be moving faster than you want. Let’s say they are inspecting a new 
house. One likes it, another doesn’t. One wants to change the interior. 
Another thinks the price is outrageous, etc. But you’ve got story and 
dialogue. When you assemble characters with different backgrounds and 
different desires and set them in action in a situation, you’ve got story. 
The why and how they solve their differences is the story whose ending 
is up to you. 


You have the basis for your own individual show. It’s within you. 
Remember a puppet show is the puppeteer. All that’s left is to get your 
puppets, theatre, outline your situations, and practice. And don’t forget, 
if none of the above works, plumbing pays better, anyway. 


CATCHY LITTLE TUNE 


Probably you all have heard that jolly little song which says - 
‘Tm a little teapot 
Short and stout; 
Here is my handle 
Here is my spout. 
When I get all steamed up 
Then I shout 
Tip me over, pour me out!” 


Doesn’t it do something to you? It did to us! When our daughter 
Barbara heard it one day on the radio she explained - “What a wonderful 
puppet that would be - Daddy, please make one” - so Daddy made one!’ 
It has appeared at two Festivals and has been televised on WRGB on six 
different occasions. 


Its body was turned on a lathe. The spout was also turned and the 
legs are made of maple dowel rods split down the center, then fastened 
together with a layer of 1/16” red rubber between the halves. This makes 
very flexible joints, and makes a very lively puppet. The handle was cut 
out of 1/4” plywood on the jig saw. The hands were carved from bass 
wood and the feet of sugar pine. The body is hollowed out on the back 
side to accomodate the two tanks which were made of sheet copper. 
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The upper tank “A” has a large cap (1) which unscrews for loading 
the small cup of tea. A short piece of copper tubing is soldered into the 
lower edge of this tank and extends up thru spout for pouring out a cup 
of tea at the end. The lower tank “B” is also made of copper and also 
has a small tube from one end up thru the spout. This is the tube thru 
which the steam spouts when the teeapot gets “all steamed up.” This tank 
or boiler “B” is very small - it holds perhaps two tablespoons of water. 
One eye-dropper full of water is just about the right amount to use in the 
boiler. The boiler is filled by removing the screw cap (2). 


Steam is generated by means of Sterno. A cup “C”, holding about a 
tablespoon of Sterno is placed in the back of the teapot just under the 
boiler. The cup is held securely in the teapot by means of a bronze spring 
which is soldered to the bottom of the cup. Just before the teapot goes 
on stage the sterno is lighted and will produce enough heat to generate 
steam in approximately one minute and steam really pours out the spout. 
The audience does not expect to see steam and when it does steam they are 
pleasantly surprised. 


The stringing is very simple - two head strings, one attached way 
out on the front side of the handle and the other about half way out on 
the front side of the spout. Two hand strings and one back string attached 
to the bridle (3) composed of two very fine wires (so they do not catch 
fire from the sterno). One other thing - the space behind and at both ends 
of the boiler are lined with asbestos paper to keep the fire away from the 
wooden body. 


This is one of our most popular trick puppets and always gets a good 
hand. 
JOE OWENS 


JOINTS 


Lem Williams - Technical Advisor 


The puppets joints plus the string is the life of the puppet as through 
these two things the operator makes the puppet become the actor of his 
choice; therefore the joints are one of the most important parts of the 
puppet. The joint must be free at all times as the puppet becomes a doll 
if an arm or leg is moved and sets in place instead of returning to its 
original position. 

The center of the joint is the key to all joints as from this the clear- 
ances are figured. Keep this in mind at all times. All cuts must be 
square as this is the secret of good joints. The center of the joint is the 
. point from which this is determined. See Figure 1. 


“A” shows the movement of knee or elbow joints. — Note the stops. 
The one in front is to keep the knee from bending backward while the 
stops in the back are figured to allow the leg to move up to give proper 
action. 
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“B” shows how cardboard patterns give you the angles for your stops. 
Draw your pattern and cut out, pin or tack in the center, move the posi- 
‘tion and mark. You are now ready to start. 


Joints may be classified into two major types — The single movements 
and multiple movements. Single movement or simple movement is where 
the joint moves in one direction only such as the knee, ankle and elbow. 


: Multiple movement is where the joint moves in more than one direc- 
tion. such as the neck, wrist, waist, shoulder and hips. 


Simple Joints 


These movements are produced through various types of joints. Every 
joint has a purpose and place, but at all times, these should be as simple 
as possible. A joint which may look very nice may not serve the purpose 
at all. The clearance which is the most important single thing in a joint 
would have to be comparatively small in the better looking joints thus 
restricting the movement. If the joint were made of wood, moisture may 
cause it to swell and freeze the joint or make it stick. Joints made of 
other materials such as metal are effected by heat and cold. Aimost 
everyone has his favorite type of joint: Experiment with different kinds 
to find which suits your purpose best. Different kinds may be used in 
different locations; for instance, I use a fibre joint for the knee and elbow, 
cord joint for the waist and upper arm, special neck and wrist joint. - These 
things must be considered when choosing your type and material for 
particular joints. 


Leg Joint — Hinge Joints 


Figure 2. Cutting your wood at a 45° angle will allow the puppet to 
sit and walk, but if the puppet is to kneel, cut wood at about 60° angle. 
Cut a slot at the top of angle to fit the cloth or leather which is used. Put 
material in place, glue and nail. 


Figure 3. Shows how cord may be used in a knee joint. Drill two 
holes from C to B the size of the cord to be used. Drill the upper part 
of the leg first, place upper leg on the lower part, use nail to mark where 
the holes should be drilled, now drill the holes. Thread the cord and nail 
the cord in place. 


Figure 4. Shows a metal hinge for the joint. 


Pin Joint 


Metal, fibre or wood or screw eyes may be used for this joint. The 
pin forms the center with each material. 


Figure 5. Shows the square cuts and screw eye as the medium. 


Figure 7. Shows the rounded joint with fibre, metal or wood cut as 
shown. When wood is used, the tab or connector is cut on the part instead 
of an insert as with other materials used. See Figure 8. 
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Figure 9. The ball joint used on nude bodies. This one is one of 


the most difficult joints as it must fit well and work just as well. 
are two ways in which this can be made. 


There 
Carve the part rounding the 


top of lower leg to ball, the upper leg is carved out to fit the ball in the 
opening. Be sure that it works smoothly. 


Second method. Turn a ball with shank which can be fitted into 


lower leg or buy a wooden ball, drill and fit a dowel into it. 
10). Glue in place and fill in with plastic wood to complete. 


(See figure 
(See figure 


11). Cover the ball with wax paper fit to upper leg and fill in openings 


with plastic wood. 


Figure 6. A thin metal is rounded by pounding over a pipe the size 
of the lower leg. Shape the lower part of metal piece in half circle using 


the pin hole for the center. 
Hip Joints 


Many of the same joints may be used in jointing the upper leg to 
the hip block. Figure 11 shows pin joints. Figure 12 shows hinge joints. 


Figure 13. Shows Wire Joint. Drill upper leg 1/16” longer than the 
wire to be used. If 1/8” wire is used, use 3/16” drill. 


nid NEW MEMBERSHIPS “id 


Bank, Mrs. Margaret, 14874 Coram Ave., 
Detroit 5, Mich. 

Card, Mrs. Donald C., 2923 Fairfax St., 
Denver 7, Colorado 

Carreyn, Miss Jean, 14510 Evanston, De- 
troit 24, Mich 

Chitty, Mrs. Russell J., Nevada, Iowa 

Dawson, Velma, 128 North Serrano Ave., 
Los Angeles 4, Calif. 

Dominick, Mrs. Frances, 
Court, Royal Oak, Mich 

Fischer, Signe, 3230 Latonia Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, 

Ford, Baldwin, Washington, Conn. 

Garren, Mrs. K. H., 15 C Hare Faculty 
Apts., Auburn, Ala. 

Hedde, Wilhelmina G., 3636 Armstrong 
Ave., Dallas, Texas 

Huiyda, Jimmie, Blue Rapids, Kansas 

Hunter, Mrs. Dorothy, 38 Sylvan Ave., 
Pleasant Ridge, Mich. 

Kalish, Jim, 1502 Coventry Rd., Cleve- 
land 18, Ohio 

Alice, 


809 Stanley 


3130 Macomb, Detroit 


Lightfoot, 

7, Mich 

Lohnes, Robert, 638 So. Clairmont Ave., 
Springfield, Ohio 

Lyngar, Howard, 1625 Lakeside, Topeka, 
Kansas 


Merry Marionettes Club, Y.W.C.A., 301 
Main St., Orange, N. J. 

Michael, John, West Chester, O. 

Pergament. Eugene, 28 Whalley Ave., 
New Haven, Conn. 

Polin, Mrs. O. M. 1831 Garden St., 
Luis Obispo, Calif. 

Reg, O. T., Health & Pub. Wel. 
for Mental Diseases, Box 9 
kirk, Manitoba, Canada. 

Robbins, Bertha J., Gladwin Rural Agri- 
cultural School. Gladwin, Mich. 

Rudman, Gerald, 866 Horaday Place, New 
York = me 

Sahlin, Don, Box 546-A Nichols Ave., 
Stratford, Conn. 

Spencer, Dean “Tap”, 2200 Leavenworth, 
San Francisco 11, Calif. 

Spencer, Donald Ward, 2200 Leaven- 
worth, San Francisco 11, Calif. 
Spolen, ~~ 12 Haynes St., Hartford 
Waters, Gealied F., 1405 Berkman Court, 

Rochester, Minnesota 

Watson, Mrs. Cylde M., R. D. 1, Scenery 

Hill, Penna. 


San 


Hosp. 
6, Sel- 


Weir, Mrs. Harold, 55 Bassett St., New 
Britain, Conn. 

Welling, Jane Betsey, RFD Easton, 
Greenwich, N. Y. 











AD DIRECTORY 





Paul Ashley 


All types of puppets for all purposes, string, hand, stop action, etc., for television, 
night club, home, etc. Animation if desired. Write to: 
Paul Ashley, 403 West 2ist St., New York, New York. 





Kent and Louise More 


Free-lance puppeteers, craft, electrical and technical work. Experience: Rufus Rose, 
Berkeley, Stevens, Suzari, Mary Chase; 2 seasons legit with Children’s World 
Theatre, New York City. Television, movies, radio. Station wagon for touring. 
Currently playing vaudeville with Wallace Puppets. Address: 13 Seige! St., Brook- 
lyn 6, N. Y. EV4-7560 





Ventriloquial ($45 up); Punch Figures 


$12 each dressed; Judy, Negro, Doctor, Devil, etc. head and hands or complete 
sets; professional Ventriloquist figures with animated “extras”; Wigs, Eyes, Acts, 
etc. Write: Kenneth Spencer, 3240 Columbus Ave., Minneapolis 7, Minnesota 





STUFFED ANIMAL TOYS 


made into Hand puppets - You furnish toy - cost $2.00, or toy furnished at cost 
plus $2.00. Marian Ennenga, 3115 Jennings, Sioux City, lowa. 





GREETINGS FROM 





Ashville Ohio 
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COLEMAN PUPPETS 


Distinctive Marionette Entertainment 


Current Productions: 


“Tom Sawyer” 
“Lilliput Revue” 


COLEMAN PUPPETS, Milledgeville, Illinois 
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Best Wishes 
to all 


from 


‘- 
Charter Member 
and 
His Friends 


Kukla, Fran, Ollie and Burr 
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PROCTOR PUPPETS 








_ WE ARE LOOKING FORWARD TO 

SEEING YOU AT THE FESTIVAL 

_ELLEN AND ROMAIN PROCTOR | 
e 














PROCTOR PUPPETS TOUR WEST IN THE FALL, SOUTH IN THE 
WINTER, NORTH AND EAST IN THE SPRING AND SUMMER. 
WRITE, WIRE OR TELEPHONE FOR DEFINITE BOOKINGS. 
PROCTOR PUPPETS, 1128 SO. SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 



































T'wenty-Seventh Season 
of the 
Tatterman Marionettes 
Bill and Ruth Duncan 
(Mr. and Mrs. William Ireland) 

At Home 
June 27, 28, 29 and 30 and the week following 
at 
Western College 

in 
Oxford, Ohio 
R. 8. V. P. 














Herb Scheffel 


A Designing yeung chap 
PUPPETRATING SHOWS AND PUBLICITY 
VIA FREE HAND DRAWING 


Box 36, Old Chelsea Station 
217 West 18th St., New Yerk 11, New York 





Hand Puppets 


LEA S. WALLACE - Creator of Wallace Puppets 
GIA SAMUELS - WALLACE - Sculptor and Costumer 


HEADS - WIGS - COSTUME DESIGNS - BASIC PATTERNS FOR CHILDREN 
(SMALL HANDS) & ADULTS. CHOREOGRAPHY FOR ALL TYPES OF PUPPETS 


LEA & GIA WALLACE - 39 CARMINE STREET 
NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK - WA 9-0485 





MereoiTH Eixsy 3 


PRESENTS — 19. 6-5) "y 


Rerertore, Pinoccio—THe Lirtce Humppackeo Horse 
LADOIN — TREASURE TSLAND — THE GOLDEN FISH 
THE MAAGK STALK AWO THE CIRCUS — DR. FAUST 


STUDIO—SALINE, MICHIGAN 
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